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THE MOUJIK AND HIS HOME. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 


<a SAR ALEXANDER the Liberator, 
by the exercise of his autocratic 
eames} authority, changed the Moujik 

from a quasi slave into a bona-fide 
landowner and peasant proprietor. 
The former owners of Ivan Ivanitch 
(which is the familiar name by which the peasant 
classes are known in Russia) were, naturally 
enough, dissatisfied; for they were deprived by 
a single stroke of the pen of land and free 
labour, receiving little in return. As for Ivan 
Ivanitch, one would suppose that he would have 
shown a proportionate sense of delight, for he 
was, one would think, as much a gainer as the 
lord of the manor was a loser. But in many 
instances the reverse was the truth. 

As a serf, Ivan had been, in a sense, personally 
conducted through life by his master. When 
his lord was a respectable sort of person—as 
was frequently the case, in spite of the general 
belief among Englishmen that the serf was 
systematically down-trodden and persecuted by 
his master, the lord of the soil—his lot was a 
fairly happy one. It did not pay to allow him 
to starve or die; for, according to the old dis- 
pensation, the Moujik was obliged to work for 
his lord two, three, or four days in every week, 
or else to pay the equivalent in coin of the 
realm. Therefore he was kept alive and well 
fed. If he fell ill, there was a doctor to cure 
him and a manor-house from which a watchful 
eye was kept upon his welfare; his life was 
valuable to the proprietor of the soil, and so 
was that of his wife and children. All felt that 
the lord of the manor was at their back, and 
that it paid him to look after them; and this 
feeling gave them a sense of security. In some 
parts of the country, serfs and lords formed a 
happy family, of which the proprietor was the 
head and father, and the Moujiks his children ; 
the entire village looked to the manor-house 
for guidance in all the affairs of life. Many of 
the peasants acted as domestic servants, and 
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received good wages ; marriages were arranged by 
the head of the community ; each man was em- 
ployed to do that kind of work for which Nature 
had specially adapted him. The head assisted the 
members, and the members were in entire sym- 
pathy with the head, and all went happily and 
propitiously. For such a community, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs was by no means an unmixed 
blessing. The lord now became an absentee, 
and was estranged from his old Moujik children ; 
he could no longer afford to live in his country- 
seat, and rarely visited it. The peasants had now 
to look after themselves. Theoretically they 
should have been able to do this well enough; 
for, according to the new dispensation, each of 
them suddenly found himself the happy pro- 
prietor of far more than the proverbial ‘three 
acres ;’ while, as for the cow, many already 
possessed not one but half-a-dozen of these 
useful animals. Naturally enough, those who 
had lived under a grinding or cruel landlord 
were glad to be rid of him and to be their own 
absolute masters; but many had been in sym- 
pathy with and dependence upon their old 
proprietors, and felt lost and insecure under 
the new conditions of life. They knew welb 
enough that they were incapable of managing 
for themselves without a head to look after 
them and see that they did not drink themselves 
into a condition of incapacity every day of the 
week, 

However, the fiat went forth; and, whether 
Ivan Ivanitch liked it or not, he was a peasant 
proprietor, and must make the best of it; and, 
to tell the honest truth, as a matter of fact, Ivan 
generally makes a very poor business of it indeed. 
It is not that his share of land will not support. 
him; it will support him well enough if he 
goes the right way to enable it to do so, But 
there are certain inveterate enemies of Ivan 
Ivanitch which arise and confront him, and 
prevent his progress and prosperity, because it 
is not in the Russian character to resist them. 
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The first of these is his unconquerable aversion 
to work of any sort. The Russian calendar is 
full of saints’ days and of holidays of every 
kind; and Ivan would sooner see his hay or 
his oats rot upon the ground than do a stroke 
of work upon any day which offers the smallest 
canonical excuse for remaining idle. Then there 
is ‘the drink.’ This is the darling vice of the 
country, and the real cause of the poverty of 
the peasant classes, and of half the misery that 
exists throughout the land. 

The fields remain half-cultivated because Ivan 
cannot spare the time to go out to work, and 
his really exemplary wife cannot do it all, 
though she does her best, because of the small 
children at home, of whom she has any number 
from three to a dozen. As for Ivan himself, he 
is in the kabak or drinking-shop, and cannot 
be expected to tear himself away for any very 
prolonged period, for all his friends are there, 
and why should he be the exception ? 

If any money comes in--by the sale of hay, 
or oats, or milk, or anything else—the monopolist 
who keeps the village drinking-shop knows 
well enough what becomes of it; so perhaps 
does Ivan; but it is quite certain that poor, 
patient, hard-working Masha, his wife, and the 
small children, see nothing of it. They have 
their lump of black bread for dinner, and 
perhaps a particle of the same is left over for 
supper, and that is good enough for them. Ivan 
lives on vodka chiefly, and leaves most of the 
rye-bread for his family; but occasionally he 
indulges in a wooden bowlful of schee, which 
is a kind of cabbage soup, or toys with a trifle 
of salted herring. He is no great eater. 

Let me describe, briefly, the village life of a 
Russian peasant proprietor; for theoretically the 
system is excellent, though the practice is spoiled 
by the idleness and drunkenness of the Moujik 
himself, 

In the first place, I may state, as a curious 
paradox, that though Russia is presumably the 
most autocratically governed state in the civilised 
world, yet each and every village in the Tsar’s 
dominions is a complete and compact little 
democracy in itself, managing its own affairs 
without interference from the outside, and 
managing them, too, with complete and almost 
unvarying success, in a manner peculiarly its own, 
and in many ways decidedly worthy of imitation. 

The community starts with the data that a 
certain amount of land is apportioned by autho- 
rity for the use of the village, and that a certain 
tax must be paid by the inhabitants into the 
state coffers as the equivalent. The question is, 
how to divide the land so that all may have a 
fair share, and how to divide the tax so that each 
proprietor may pay according to the benefit 
derived by him from the communal land. First, 
then, it is necessary to elect a committee to 
deal with this question, and to place at the 


head of the committee a chief who shall be its 
mouthpiece and administrator. The committee is 
easily settled. Each adult male who is old 
enough to work and to accept a share of land 
for cultivation becomes a member of it; and 
the body of men thus selected are called the 
Souls of the Village. They are the peers, and 
constitute the Mir or world—by which modest 
designation they style their own community. 
One of themselves is elected each two or three 
years, and is called the Starost or Elder, and 
the council is complete. Then this Mir proceeds 
to settle the affairs of the community ; the most 
important of which, by far, is the distribution 
of the land, which is done periodically—once 
in every two or three years, and is revised by 
the state inspectors once in fifteen or so, This is 
a matter in which it is, of course, exceedingly 
difficult to please all parties. For, if the land be 
of good, productive quality, of a kind which gives 
excellent results for a minimum of labour, each 
person entitled to a share is clamorous for 
his full rights, and is not happy until he gets 
them. Every male who is old enough to work 
is nominally entitled to his share, and conse- 
quently—when the land is good—the Mir has a 
very delicate business before it in settling the 
claims of those fathers or widow-mothers who 
possess sons old enough to claim their full share 
of the communal soil. Such fathers are, of 
course, themselves members of the apportioning 
committee, and this makes the settlement a still 
more delicate question. 

The matter is no less difficult when the land 
is unproductive, and the object of each person 
is to claim as little of it as possible. Under 
such circumstances it is wonderful how modest 
each family shows itself in estimating its own 
working capacity. The same able-bodied family 
group which would have clamorously insisted 
upon being provided with seven shares of good 
land will now-tearfully protest that one share is 
all it can possibly cultivate; the fact being that 
when the land is good all will work at it, and 
it will even pay to engage labourers, if necessary ; 
while, if it be bad and poor, it will pay the 
family better to send some few members to 
work for wages in the towns, while one, or per- 
haps two, remain at home to cultivate the 
smallest share of land that the Mir can be 
induced to allot to them: the principal object 
being to avoid as much as possible of the tax 
by undertaking as little as possible of the 
communal land. But gallantly as each family 
will fight for its rights while the distribution 
of the land is still in suspense, no one thinks 
of disputing the ruling of the Mir once the 
decision has gone forth. When that has happened 
the Moujiks go out and make the best of their 
lot, and those who drink a great deal will starve 
with their families on the best of land, and 
those who are moderate will do well enough. 
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If there be a total abstainer in the district (a 
rara avis indeed!) he may easily become a rich 
man, especially if he has many sons and the 
land is fairly good. But, however rich he may 
become, the Moujik never raises the . standard 
of civilisation and comfort (or rather barbarism 
and discomfort) in which he lives, and in which 
his fathers have lived for hundreds of years. 
As they lived and fed, so he feeds and lives; 
his occupation is upon the land, his relaxation in 
the drink-shop. His traditions are his ancestors’, 
and he does not desire to change them. He would 
not care to dress better, or to use soap, or to 
possess a bed to sleep upon instead of the top 
of his stove. He would not know what to do 
with a house of more than one room; a wash- 
stand would amuse and bewilder him; fresh air 
{even in summer) in his living room would kill 
him; he would sooner perish than breathe it. 
He is the most unbending of conservatives, and 
would not change or improve his surroundings 
were he ever so rich. 

The Emperor Alexander II. was once indebted 
to a peasant for saving his life. The Moujik 
had observed a man raise a pistol as the Tsar 
passed ; and, imagining that the assassin intended 
to shoot, not the Tsar, but himself, he jogged 


his arm. As a matter of fact the pistol was 
aimed at the Tsar, and the fortunate or un- 
fortunate peasant received a gratuity of several 
thousand pounds for the service he had rendered 
to his sovereign. That Moujik went home and 
drank himself to death quicker than that pro- 
cess had ever before been accomplished, and so— 
under similar circumstances—would ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of his brethren throughout 
Russia. 

Nevertheless, education is making good strides 
in the country of this tipsy peasantry ; and it 
may be hoped that the children of the present 
generation of hard-drinking ‘Souls’ may be 
taught to recognise that there are other and 
higher ideals of amusement than that of their 
fathers and forefathers, which was and is to sit 
in the drinking-shop until the vodka has so 
befuddled their foolish brains that they are 
unfitted for the healthy work of the fields, 
and who, therefore, put in, on an average, but 
half-a-day’s real labour out of every possible six 
working days. Let every well-wisher hope that 
such a day of enlightenment may soon arrive ; 
for the Russian peasant would be a capital 
fellow if only he would drink less and wash 
more, and—even occasionally—speak the truth. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XXV.—OF OUR WANDERINGS AMONG THE MOORS OF CLYDE. 


there had been haste before in 

our journey there was the more 

now, when in a few hours the 

countryside would be alive with 

our foes. I hurriedly considered 

in my mind the course of events. 
In three hours’ riding the soldiers would come 
to Abington, and in three more the road to 
Douglasdale would be blocked by a dozen com- 
panies. 

We were not long in reaching the cave. Here, 
to my joy, I found Marjory all recovered from 
her fright, and the wound hurting her no more 
than a pin’s scratch. When I spoke of immediate 
progress she listened gladly and was for setting 
out forthwith. I did not tell her of the soldiers’ 
discomfiture, for I knew that she would fall to 
chiding me for my foolhardiness, and besides 
she would have more dismal fears for my future 
if she knew that I had thus incensed the military 
against me. 

It was with much regret that I bade farewell 
to Master Lockhart and the old man; nor would 
they let me go without a promise that if I found 
myself hard pressed at any time in the days to 
come I would take refuge with them. So amid 
the speaking of farewells and well-wishes we rode 
out into the green moors. 


We crossed the river without slacking rein, 
for the water scarce reached above our horses’ 


pasterns. And now we struck up a burn called 
the Badlieu, at the foot of which was a herd’s 
sheiling. The spirit of the spring seemed. to have 
clean possessed Marjory, and I had never seen 
her so gay. She, who was for usual so 
demure, now cast her gravity to the winds, and 
seemed bent on taking all the joys of the fair 
morning. She laughed, she sang snatches of old 
songs, and she leaped her horse lightly over the 
moss-trenches, She stooped to pluck some early 
white wind-flowers, and set some in her hair and 
some at her saddlebow. 

‘Nay, John,’ she cried, ‘if you and I must take 
to the hills let us do it with some gallantry. It 
is glorious to be abroad. I would give twelve 
months of sleepy peace at Dawyck for one hour 
of this life. I think this must be the Garden of 
Endless Youth in the fairy tale.’ 

The same mad carelessness took hold on me 
also. Of a sudden my outlook on the world 
changed round to the opposite, and the black 
forebodings which had been ever present te 
distress me seemed to vanish like dew before 
the sun. Soon I was riding as gaily as she; 
while Nicol, as he ran with great strides and 
unfaltering breath, he too became light-hearted, 
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though to tell the truth care was not a com- 
modity often found with him. 

Soon we had climbed the low range which 
separates the Clyde glen from the Tweed, and 
turned down the narrow ravine of the burn, 
which I think they call Fopperbeck, and which 
flows into the Evan Water. 

We kept over the rocky ravine through which 
the little river Evan flows to Annan, and came 
to the wide moorlands which stretch about the 
upper streams of the Clyde. Here we had a great 
prospect of landscape; and far as eye could see 
no living being but ourselves moved in these 
desolate wastes. Far down, just at the mouth of 
the glen where the vale widens somewhat, rose 
curling smoke from the hamlet of Elvanfoot, a 
place soon to be much resorted to and briskly 
busy, since it is there that the by-path goes off 
leading to the famous lead-mines at the two 
places of Leadhills and Wanlockhead. But now 
it was but a miserable roadside clachan of some 
few low huts, with fodder for neither man nor 
beast. 

As we rode we looked well around us, for we were 
in an exceeding dangerous part of our journey. To 
the right lay Abington and the lower Clyde valley, 
where my sweet cousin and his men held goodly 
fellowship. To the left was the long pass into 
Nithsdale, where half-a-score of gentlemen did their 
best to instil loyalty into the Whigs of the hills. 
I hated the land to that airt, for I had ever 
loathed the south and west countries, where there 
is nought but sour-milk and long prayers, without 
a tincture of gentrice or letters. I was a man of 
Tweeddale, who had travelled and studied and 
mingled among men. I had no grudge against 
sheltering with the Tweedside rebels, who were 
indeed of my own folk; but I had no stomach 
for Nithsdale and Clydesdale rant and ill fare. 
Had not necessity driven me there, I vow I should 
never have ventured of myself; and as I rode 
I swore oftentimes that once I were free of my 
errand, I would seek my refuge in my own 
countryside. 

And now we were climbing the long range 
which flanks the Potrail Water, which is the 
larger of the twin feeders of the Clyde. Again we 
turned more to the north, and, skirting the wild 
hills which frown around the pass of Enterkin, 
sought the upper streams of the Duneaton Water. 
After crossing a little burn called, I remember, 
the Snar, which flowed very quietly and plea- 
santly in a deep heathery glen, we halted and 
suffered our horses to graze, while we partook of 
some of the food which the folk of the Cor Water 
had given us. Now the way which we had come 
had brought us within seven miles of the dra- 
goons’ quarters at Abington, for it was necessary 
to pass near them to get to Douglasdale and Smit- 
wood. But here in this narrow glen we were in no 
danger save from some chance, wandering soldier. 
This danger was the less to be feared since, if 


Gilbert had any large portion of - his men out 
on one errand, he would be sure to set the rest 
to their duties as garrison. For my cousin. had 
no love for lax discipline, but had all the family 
pride of ordering and being obeyed to the letter. 
So we kindled a little fire by the stream-side, 
and in the ashes roasted some eggs of a moor- 
fowl which Nicol had picked up on the journey ; 
and which with the cheese and the cakes we 
had brought made a better meal than I might hope 
for for many a day to come. Marjory was some- 
what less cheerful than in the morning, partly 
from the fatigue of riding, which in these waste 
places is no light thing, and partly because 
anxiety for my safety and sorrow at our near 
parting were beginning to oppress her. For her- 
self I verily believe she had no care, for she 
was brave as a lion in the presence of what most 
women tremble at. But the loneliness of a great 
house and the never-appeased desire for knowledge 
of my safety were things which came nearer 
so rapidly that I did not wonder she lost her 
gaiety. 

‘Oh what will you do alone in these places?’ 
she said. ‘If you had but one with you, I 
should be comforted. Will you not let Nicol 
accompany you ?’ 

Now when my lady looked at me with melting 
eyes and twined her hands in her eagerness, it 
was hard to have to deny her. But I was re- 
solved that my servant should abide at Smitwood 
to guard her and bring me tidings if aught evil 
threatened. 

‘Nay, dear,’ I said, ‘that may not be, I 
cannot have you left with an old man who is 
helpless with age and a crew of hireling servants. 
I should have no heart to live in the moors if 
I had not some hope of your safety. Believe 
me, dear, I can very well defend myself. My 
skill of hilleraft is as good as any dragoon’s, and 
I have heard folk say that I am no ill hand 
with a sword.’ And I know the countryside like 
the palm of my own hand, and friends are not 
few among these green glens. Trust me, no ill 
will come near me, and our meeting will be all 
the merrier for our parting.’ 

I spoke heartily, but in truth I was far from 
feeling such ease of mind. For my old cursed 
pride was coming back, and I was beginning to 
chafe against the beggarly trade of skulking among 
the moors when I had a fine heritage for my 
own, and above all when I was a scholar and 
had thoughts of a peaceful life. I found it hard 
to reconcile my dream of a philosophic life, wherein 
all things should be ordered according to the 
dictates of reason, with the rough-and-ready 
times which awaited me, when my sword must 
keep my head, and my first thought must be of 
meat and lodging, and cunning and _ boldness 
would be qualities more valuable than subtle 
speculation and lofty imagining. 

In a little we were rested and rode on our way. 
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Across the great moors of Crawfordjohn we passed, 
which is a place so lonely that the men in these 
parts have a proverb, ‘Out of the world and into 
Crawfordjohn.’ We still kept the uplands till 
we came to the springs of a burn called the 
Glespin, which flows into the Douglas Water. 
Our easier path had lain down by the side of 
this stream past the little town of Douglas. But 
in the town was a garrison of soldiers—small, 
to be sure, and feeble, but still there—who were 
used to harry the moors around Cairntable and 
Muirkirk. So we kept the ridges till below us 
we saw the river winding close to the hill and 
the tower of Smitwood looking out of its grove 
of trees. By this time darkness was at hand, 
and the last miles of our journey were among 
darkening shadows. We had little fear of capture 
now, for we were on the lands of the castle, and 
Veitch of Smitwood was famed over all the land 
for a cavalier and a most loyal gentleman. So 
in quiet and meditation we crossed the stream at 
the ford, and silently rode up the long avenue 
to the dwelling. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—I PART FROM MARJORY. 


| At SVE travelled far and seen many things ; 


| 


i wD but, Gad! I never saw a stranger than 


this. My niece is driven out of house 
and home by an over-bold lover, and 
you, Master Burnet, come here and bid me take 
over the keeping of this firebrand, which, it seems, 
is so obnoxious to his Majesty’s lieges.’ 

So spake the old laird of Smitwood, smiling. 
He was a man of full eighty years of age, but still 
erect with a kind of soldierly bearing. He was 
thin and tall, and primly dressed in the fashion 
of an elder day. The frosty winter of age had 
come upon him; but in his ruddy cheek and 
clean-cut face one could see the signs of a hale 
and vigorous decline. He had greeted us most 
hospitably, and seemed hugely glad to see Marjory 
again, whom he had not set eyes on for many a 
day. We had fallen to supper with a keen 
appetite—for the air of the moors stirs up the 
sharpest hunger; and now that we had finished, 
we sat around the hall fire enjoying our few 
remaining hours of company together. For my- 
self, I relished the good fare and the warmth, 
for heaven knew when either would be mine 
again. The high, oak-roofed chamber, hung with 
portraits of Veitches many, was ruddy with fire- 
light. Especially the picture in front of the 
chimney by Van Dyck of that Michael Veitch 
who died at Philiphaugh, was extraordinarily 
clear and life-like. Master Veitch looked often 
toward it; then he took snuff with a great air 
of deliberation, and spoke in his high, kindly old 
voice. 

‘My brother seems well to-night, Marjory. I 
have not seen him look so cheerful for years.’ 
(He had acquired during his solitary life the 


habit of talking to the picture as if it were some 
living thing.) ‘I can never forgive the Fleming 
for making Michael hold his blade in so awkward 
a fashion. Faith, he would have been little the 
swordsman he was if he had ever handled sword 
like that. I can well remember when I was with 
him at Etzburg, how he engaged in a corner two 
Hollanders and a Swiss guard, and beat them 
back till I came up with him and took one off 
his hands,’ 

‘I have heard of that exploit, said I, ‘You 
must know that I have just come from the Low 
Countries, where the names of both of you are still 
often on men’s lips.’ 

The old man seemed well pleased. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘so you have come from abroad. 
In what place did you bide, may I inquire?’ 

‘In the town of Leyden,’ said I; ‘for my aim 
was no more than to acquire learning at the 
college there. But I foregathered with many 
excellent Scots gentlemen, from whom I heard 
the talk of the camp and the state.’ 

‘Say you so? Then, what do you here? Did 
you return on the single errand of protecting my 
fair niece? But stay! I am an old man who 
cares not much for the chatter of the country, 
but I have heard—or am I wrong?—that you 
were not of the true party, but leaned to the 
Whigs ?’ 

‘Nay,’ I cried, ‘I beseech you not to believe 
it. God knows I am a king’s man out and out, 
and would see all whigamores in perdition before 
I would join with them. But fate has brought 
me into a strange mixture of misfortunes. I land 
at Leith, expecting nothing save a peaceful home- 
coming, and, lo! I find my cousin waiting with a 
warrant for my arrest. I am accused of some- 
thing I am wholly innocent of; but I cannot 
prove it; nay, there is evidence against me, and 
my enemies in the council are all-powerful. More- 
over, if I suffer myself to be taken, Marjory is 
at the mercy of my foes. I take the only course : 
give the dragoons the slip, and ride straight to 
Tweeddale, escort her to a house where she will 
be safe and unknown, and when this is done take 
to the hills myself with a light heart. They are 
too ill-set against me for setting any hope in 
going to Edinburgh and pleading my case. Was 
there any other way ?’ 

‘None,’ said Master Veitch. ‘But it is a hard 
ease for yourself. Not the hiding among the 
moors—that is a noble trade for any young man 
of spirit; but the consorting with the vile fana- 
tics of these deserts must go sore against your 
heart.’ 

Now I, who had just come from the folk of 
the Cor Water, had no such dread of the hill- 
men, but I forbore to say it; for Master Veitch 
had been brought up in one school, these men in 
another. Both were blind to the other’s excel- 
lencies ; both were leal-hearted men in their own 
ways. It is a strange providence that has so 
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ordered it that the best men in the world must 
ever remain apart through misunderstanding. 

‘But to come to my errand,’ said I. ‘I have 
brought you your niece for protection. You are 
a king’s man, a soldier, and well-known in the 
countryside. It is more than unlikely that any 
troops will come nigh you. Nor is it possible 
that the maid can be traced hither. I ask that 
you suffer her to abide in the house, while I 
take myself off that there be the less danger. 
And, oh! I beseech you, do not refuse me. She is 
your own flesh and blood. You cannot deny her 
shelter.’ 

The old man’s face darkened. ‘You take me 
for a strange kinsman, Master Burnet,’ he said, 
‘if you think I would refuse my best aid to a 
kinswoman in distress. Do you think that you 
are the sole protector of my house?’ 

I bowed before his deserved rebuke. 

‘But for certain, Marjory may abide here as 
long as she will], he added cheerfully. ‘We will 
do our best to entertain her, though I am too 
old to remember well the likings of girls. And 
if any one comes seeking her on errand of no 
good, he will learn that William Veitch has not 
lost the use of his arm.’ 

‘May I ask,’ said I, ‘that my servant be allowed 
to stay. He knows the hills as scarce any other 
living man, and he is faithful and clever as you 
would hardly believe were I to tell you. With him 


in the house I should have no fear for its safety.’ 
‘So be it,’ said the old man. ‘I will not deny 


that my servants are not so numerous nor so active 
that another would not be something of an im- 
provement. Has he any skill in cooking?’ This 
he asked in a shamefaced tone, for old as he was 
he had not lost his relish for good fare. 

- ‘I will ask him,’ said I; and I called Nicol 
from the servants’ quarters. 

‘Your master gives me a good account of you,’ 
said the cracked voice of the laird of Smitwood, 
‘and I would fain hope it is true. I wish to 
interrogate you about—ah, your powers—ah, of 
cooking pleasing dishes,’ and he waved his hand 
deprecatingly. 

‘Oh, your honour, I am ready for a’ thing, 
said Nicol. ‘Sheep's heid singit to a thocht, 
cocky-leeky, and a’ kind o’ soup, mutton in half- 
a-dozen different ways, no’ to speak o’ sic trifles 
as confections. I can cook ye the flesh o’ the 
red-deer, and the troots frae the burn, forbye 
haggis and brose, partan-pies, and rizzard-haddies, 
crappit-heids, and skate-rumples, nowt’s feet, 
kebbucks, scadlips, and skink. Then I can wark 
wi’ custocks and carlings, rifarts and syboes, 
farles, fadges, and bannocks, drammock, brochan, 
and powsowdie.’ 

‘That will do; you may go,’ said the old-man, 
rubbing his hands with glee. ‘By my word, a 
genuine Scots gastronome, skilled in the ancient 
dishes of the land. I anticipate a pleasing time 
while he bides here.’ 


It was long ere the worthy gentleman could 
get over his delight in the project of my servant’s 
presence. Even after he had gone he sat. and 
chuckled to himself, for he was known among 
his friends to have a fine taste for dainties. 
Meantime the light was dying out of doors, and 
more logs were laid on the fire till it crackled 
and leaped like a live thing. 1 have ever loved 
the light of a wood-fire, for there is no more 
heartsome thing on earth than its cheerful crackle 
when one comes in from shooting on the hills in 
the darkening of a winter’s day. Now I revelled 
in the comfort of it, since on the morrow I would 
have no other cheer than a flaming sunset. 

So we sat around the hearth and talked of 
many things till the evening was late. The old 
man fell to the memories of former folk, and 
told us tales of our forebears as would have made 
them turn in their graves could they have heard 
them. Of my house he had scarce a good word 
to speak, averring that they were all ’scape-the- 
gallows, every one, but, gallant fellows in their 
way. ‘There was never a Burnet,’ he cries, ‘who 
would scruple to stick a man who doubted his 
word, or who would not ride a hundred miles to 
aid a friend. There were no lads like the Burnets 
in all the countryside for dicing and feasting and 
riding break-neck on the devil’s errand. But, 
Gad! if they were stubborn as bulls when they 
were down themselves, they were as tender as 
women to folk in trouble.’ 

‘There’s one of their name like to be in 
trouble for many days to come,’ said I. 

‘Meaning yourself? Well, it will do you no 
ill. There’s naught better fora young man thar 
to find out how little the world cares whether he: 
is dead or alive. And above all, you that pretend 
to be a scholar, it will ding some of the fine- 
spun fancies out of your head. But for the Lord’s. 
sake, laddie, dinna get a bullet in your skull, or 
you’ll have me with all my years taking the 
field to pay back them that did it’ He spoke 
this so kindly that 1 was moved to forget the 
first half of his words through the excellency of 
the latter. In truth I much needed the rough 
lessons of hardship and penury, for at that time 
I was much puffed up in a self-conceit and a cer- 
tain pride of letters as foolish as it was baseless. 

‘I must be off in the morning before the 
dawning, for I have to be on the hills ere the: 
soldiers get abroad. I must beg of you not to dis- 
turb yourself, Master Veitch, for my sake, but just 
to bid them make ready for me some provisions ; 
and I will slip off ere the household be awake. It. 
is better to say farewell now than to have many 
sad leave-takings at the moment of departure. I 
have no fear of my journey, for my legs are as 
good as any man’s, and I can make my hands 
keep my head, Also, my mind is easy since I 
know that Marjory is safe here.’ 

‘Then I will even bid you good-bye, John,’ 
said he, ‘for I am an old man, and keep early 
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hours. If you will follow me, I will take you to 
your chamber.—Alison will take you to the old 
room, Marjory, where you have not been since 
you were a little lass scarce up to my knee.’ 
And with obvious intent he walked out. 


on my shoulder. 
of you. And oh! be not long in coming back.’ 


‘God keep you, John,’ my dear lass whispered 
‘I will never cease to think 


And this was the last I saw of my lady for 
many days, 


are passed is surrounded by an 
envelope of air which, a few miles 
from the surface, becomes so atten- 
uated that life can no longer be sup- 
ported in it. A few years ago some 
daring aéronauts rose to a height of nine miles 
in this thin medium, nearly losing their lives as 
a reward for their temerity ; and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that this attenuation of: the 
air is the most serious obstacle to progress with 
which mountaineers at high altitudes have to con- 
tend. Hence; it is obvious that we are confined 
to this earth by a barrier which, ‘light as air’ 
though it be, is as effectual as if it were composed 
of solid metal. 

But although none of us can get away from 
this earthly prison to visit those other worlds 
which astronomy teaches are circling round about 
our own, the reception by us of visitors from 
space is by no means an uncommon occurrence. 
These strangers take the form of stones or masses 
of metal called meteorites, which have for con- 
venience been arranged in three classes. The 
first consist mainly of iron, and are called siderites ; 
the second class consist of iron and stone, and 
are known as siderolites ; and the third class, being 
wholly or chiefly composed of stony matter, are 
called aérolites. In addition to iron, some twenty- 
five elementary substances such as are found in 
the earth’s crust have been detected by analysis 
in meteorites; and up to the present no body 
unfamiliar to chemistry has been discovered in 
them. 

Up to the beginning of the present century the 
fall of these stones from the sky was a matter of 
tradition in which very few believed. There 
were vague ideas as to the possibility of thunder- 
bolts falling to the earth from the clouds, born, 
no doubt, of the terror excited by the noise and 
tumult of a storm and of the fatalities connected 
with lightning-stroke combined. But the fall of 
solid matter from the sky—except as thunder- 
bolts—was a superstition woven from tradition and 
the exaggeration of some of the old historians, 

Such traditions are numerous, the most ancient 
record of the kind being found in the tenth 
chapter of the book of Joshua, in which we read 
of great stones being cast down from heaven, and 
many men being slain by them. Possibly hail- 
stones may here be referred to, but there are other 
records in which actual stony matter is indicated. 


VISITORS FROM SPACE. 


Thus, in Livy’s History of Rome is found an account 
of a rain of stones which was regarded with such 
awe that a nine days’ festival was ordered by 
the senate. The fall of a stone from the sky 
has often been regarded by semi-civilised peoples 
as such a miraculous occurrence that the object 
itself has become a kind of fetich or subject of 
adoration. The most recent instance of the kind 
may be found in the records of the Geological 
Survey of India for 1885, where we are told that 
a meteoric stone which had recently fallen in 
that country was regarded with the greatest venera- 
tion, being decked with flowers, anointed with oil, 
or rather ghee (clarified butter), and dusted with 
sandalwood powder, a shrine being erected over 
it in the place where it fell. 

At the close of the last century the German 
philosopher Chladni—to whom the world is in- 
debted for some valuable researches and experi- 
ments with regard to sound—collected a mass of 
evidence with regard to the fall of sky-stones ; 
and boldly stated, in opposition to the general 
scientific opinion of the day, his belief that such 
bodies came from space. He showed how many 
of these objects had been picked up at the top of 
mountains or in other situations where nothing 
of the same metallic composition could be found ; 
and although some had asserted that such stones 
might have been ejected from volcanoes, he pointed 
out that they were found where volcanoes were 
only conspicuous by their absence. 

But Chladni’s theory was altogether discredited, 
although shortly after its enunciation there was 
a remarkable fall of stones at Siena, in Tuscany. 
This shower happened to occur during a violent 
thunderstorm and about eighteen hours after an 
eruption of Vesuvius; so that those who paid no 
heed to Chladni’s reasoning were able to put 
forward two theories of their own. One was that 
the stones were generated in ‘the igneous mass of 
clouds which produced such unusual thunder; 
and the other was that Vesuvius, two hundred 
and fifty miles away, had shot these missiles from 
its subterranean recesses. This latter idea was 
shortly after improved upon by the notion that 
stones from the sky were formed by a condensation 
of the ashes and mineral matter which form 
dense clouds above volcanoes during a period of 
activity. 

At length, a labourer working in the fields near 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, saw to his dismay a 
stone fall close to him, and bury itself in the 
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ground. This occurrence took place on a fine 
afternoon in December 1795. The stone weighed 
half -a-hundredweight, and on contact with the 
earth pierced twelve inches of soil and six inches 
of chalk rock. The observer of this phenomenon 
was possibly too terrified to note anything but 
the fall of the stone ; but those in the near neigh- 
bourhood heard a series of explosions like the 
firing of guns at sea, and hastened to the spot 
to ascertain the cause. <A few years later a shower 
of stones at a place near Benares, in India, was 
preceded by the appearance in the sky of a ball 
of fire and an explosion like thunder. Fragments 
of the Yorkshire stone, of those others from India, 
as well as bits of two more which had fallen at 
other widely-separated places, were analysed, 
and showed such remarkable points of agreement 
that the subject was brought before the Royal 
Society (London) in 1802 by Edward Howard, 
who strongly favoured the opinion that the stones 
had their origin outside the earth. 

A year later a big shower of stones occurred 
in France, and the well-known scientist Biot was 
directed by the Minister of the Interior to visit 
the district where the occurrence had happened, 
and to report upon the subject. He reported 
that on a certain date, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the neighbourhood of L’Aigle (in 
the department of Orne), a violent explosion 
lasting several minutes was heard for a distance 
of seventy-five miles around ; that just previously 
a firéball in quick movement was seen from 
many adjacent towns and villages, and that many 
stones fell on the same day. The report of M. 
Biot was far too complete and circumstantial to 
be lightly regarded, and it compelled even those 
-who had laughed at Chladni’s theory to turn 
round and acknowledge that they had been wrong. 
From this date, 1803, the fact has never been 
questioned that masses of solid matter—stony, 
metallic, or mixed in composition—occasionally 
fall from the sky, and often in such clear weather 
that they may fairly be described as ‘bolts from 
the blue.’ 

One of the latest events of the kind was the 
explosion and fall of stones which occurred at 
Madrid on 10th February 1896. This happened 
on a fine morning, and the explosion seemed to 
come from a rapidly-moving cloudlet in the blue 
sky. The description is probably correct, for it 
agrees with what is taken as the accepted theory 
with regard to these visitors from the heavens, 
Whatever be their origin, it would seem that 
these solid bodies are hurtling through space at 
velocities which may be anything between ten 
and forty miles a second. If they come near 
enough to this earth to be attracted by it, their 
course is changed, and presently they enter our 
atmosphere. The result is a sudden check to 
their speed, owing to the intense resistance and 
friction engendered by contact with the air par- 
ticles. What happens may be likened to the 


sudden application of the wooden brake-block to 
the rapidly-moving wheel of an express train. 
Heat is generated in exchange for motion; and 
the trail of sparks from the checked wheel is re- 
presented in the checked meteorite by a luminous 
trail. We commonly call it a shooting-star ; and 
if its mass be small it is possibly altogether dis- 
sipated in heat and gas—or it may ultimately 
find its way to our earth as dust. Such ‘ meteoric 
dust’ has been found on the eternal snow of 
mountains, where dust of the ordinary type 
would be impossible. If, on the other hand, the 
mass of matter be large, its surface only will be 
affected by the sudden heat generated, and it 
may fall to the ground entire, or possibly—as in 
the case of the Madrid stone—may explode and 
be scattered in fragments over a wide area, — 

Many are the theories which have been ad- 
vanced to account for the origin of meteors and 
shooting-stars, taking meteors to mean the larger 
and more prominent of these moving bodies, and 
shooting- stars to represent those smaller ones 
which for a brief moment attract the observer’s 
notice. Some have held that they are ejected 
from the sun itself, but we can hardly reconcile 
this with the undoubted fact that many of the 
bodies found are combustible in their nature. 
The moon has also been credited with ejecting 
these stony masses from its volcanoes ; but as far 
as we know there are no active volcanoes in the 
moon now, whatever might have been in the 
past. Even supposing that once upon a time 
the queen of night threw these missiles at us, 
the chance of hitting the earth would be very 
small, and the chance of such missiles, after miss- 
ing us, ever coming into our neighbourhood again 
is too remote to be seriously considered. 

Sir Robert Ball has pointed out that if we 
want to give a volcanic origin to meteoric stones 
it is much easier to believe that they were ejected 
in bygone times from terrestrial volcanoes, for in 
that case they would naturally take up a path 
round the sun which would intersect the earth’s 
orbit. Whenever, therefore, the earth touched 
this particular point in her annual journey, the 
presence of some wandering meteorite might be 
rendered apparent by contact with our atmosphere. 
Still, there remains the potent argument that the 
many volcanoes on the earth do not eject stones 
or metallic masses of the composition peculiar 
to meteorites. For, long after the extra-terrestrial 
origin of meteorites was conceded, it was believed 
that the smallar bodies, or shooting -stars, were 
generated in our atmosphere; but the occurrence 
of meteor swarms at recurring periods, and the 
establishment of their close connection with 
comets, demolished the idea. 

A question of absorbing interest arises with the 
endeavour, hitherto abortive, to find out the 
origin of these masses of matter. Do they bring 
with ‘them evidence of the existence of living 
beings in those realms of boundless space from 
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which they come? Do they, in other words, tell 
us anything about the possibility of life on other 
worlds than ours? The answer must be in the 
negative. The presence in certain meteorites of 
carbon compounds, which might be the indirect 
result of animal or vegetable life, at one time 
gave credence to the idea that we here had 


proofs of life on other spheres; but it has since 
been pointed out that such compounds are pre- 
sent only in the pores of the stone, and can 
be removed without breaking it up, indicating 
that such products may have been gathered 
in a gaseous state as it tore through our atmo- 
sphere. 


‘SANTA ANNA’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


the next few days, perhaps the 
angriess woman in London was 
Lady Maplehurst. She had made 
4 EN light of the danger threatening her 
_ seal liege ; she had a hazy idea that no 
minion of the law would dare to 
lay hands upon an earl. After the first flood of 
tears she hardened herself for the fray. 

She had read somewhere that a peer was free 
of arrest for anything short of a capital offence, 
a point on which the family lawyer speedily 
undeceived her. As a matter of fact, Maplehurst 
was no hereditary legislator, and even a noble 
duke was not free where contempt of court was 
concerned, Did not a certain duchess a while ago 
taste the indignity of Holloway for the same 
thing ? 

It was scant comfort for Lady Maplehurst that 
her husband had his own apartment, and that he 
could partake of regular and well-cooked meals 
provided that he paid for them himself. She began 
to lose faith in the blandishments of sister Lucy, 
and to regard the Lord Chancellor as a heartless 
philanderer. Meanwhile the Privy Council pre- 
ferred to dally with puerile matters of state, and 
the Queen still remained at Balmoral, utterly 
indifferent to the sufferings of the noble lord, 
whose ancestors had bled for the crown. 

‘How long is it likely to last?’ her ladyship 
asked with the calmness of despair. 

‘Well—er—I don’t apprehend his lordship will 
be released for at least a fortnight,’ said the 
lawyer blandly. ‘Fortunately a voluntary settle- 
ment of all your money has been made on you 
by Lord Maplehurst. This is, of course, all in 
his favour. We’ll make an application on Friday 
week,’ 

And with this her ladyship had to be content. 
Had she seen her husband taking exercise in the 
same yard with quite ordinary prisoners she 
might have felt less satisfied than she was. 

Meanwhile the pieces of the puzzle in the deft 
hand of fate were being put rapidly together. 
The mystery seemed as inexplicable as ever; but 
every moment was bringing it to completion. 

Morton was still puzzled, however. -He had a 
clew that more than ever convinced him that the 


prisoner under remand in Holloway was concerned 
in the robbery of the supposed ‘Santa Anna,’ 
He hoped to make much out of proving that the 
notes found on the culprit had been unlawfully 
obtained ; but things were unsettled in Bechuana- 
land at present, and the matter was more difficult 
than it seemed at first blush. 

Moreover, the magistrate at Bow Street had 
hinted to Inspector Morton that, unless something 
more tangible was offered at the next hearing, 
he should have no alternative but to release the 
prisoner. Morton smiled in a superior manner, 
but he was at his wits’ end all the same. 

With a vague idea that he might make use of 
the man, he dropped in upon Shorter, and inci- 
dentally mentioned his trouble. 

‘I’m cock-sure I have the right man,’ he said. 

‘Well, you may,’ Shorter responded. He had 
no intention of disclosing the fact that the 
burglary was a bogus affair altogether. ‘And 
one thing proves your deduction. The man 
who wrote the letters found on your prisoner 
is Moss,’ 

‘You feel quite sure of this ?’ 

‘I am going to prove it to you. Here is a 
scrap of paper written by Moss, which I got 
from him by a little stratagem. Compare it with 
your capture,’ 

Morton did so, and professed himself satisfied. 
Shorter shook his head knowingly. As a matter 
of fact, he was as much in the dark as Morton, 
only the latter was entirely on the wrong track, 
and Shorter wasn’t. 

Nevertheless, he could not even yet see the 
connection between Moss and the swindle perpe- 
trated upon Hunt & Roscoe. These letters, 
Morton very naturally supposed, related to the 
burglary. That he was called in to investi- 
gate the burglary as a mere blind, Morton did 
not dream. And Shorter was much nearer the 
mark in connecting the letters with the swindle 
proper. 

‘I’ll tell you what,’ he said after a long pause. 
‘I’ve got a permit to see Lord Maplehurst in 
Holloway to-day at three. I want you to arrange 
for me to see him in the exercise-yard. If the 
other prisoners are paraded at the same time, I 
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may be able to identify your man. Remember, I 
have encountered a few criminals in my time.’ 

Morton nodded his head gloomily. 

‘Oh, I’ll arrange it if you like,’ he said. ‘ Not 
that I anticipate anything of real importance. 
Still, you might know the fellow. I’ll see the 
thing is arranged before this afternoon.’ 

With this promise Morton departed, and when 
Shorter arrived at grim Holloway, later in the 
day, he found Lord Maplehurst gravely pacing a 
gloomy yard at a respectful distance from a group 
of men tastefully dressed in the artistic livery 
thoughtfully provided by the state. 

Maplehurst was looking somewhat pale. Evi- 
dently the confinement was telling upon his 
health and spirits. He welcomed Shorter with a 
warmth which would have been lacking under 
more lively conditions. Contrary to rules and 
regulations governing such cases, his lordship was 
smoking a cigarette. 

‘I managed to screw this concession out of the 
doctor,’ he said ; ‘but it’s most awfully slow here, 
Shorter. Look at those poor beggars tramping 
round yonder. I wanted to get up a game of 
leap-frog with them, but the warders wouldn’t 
have it. And the fools here call that kind of 
thing exercise.’ 

As his lordship spoke, a big dvor clanged open, 
and a lot of other men entered the paved quad- 
rangle. In their case the livery was conspicuous 
by its absence. Being prisoners under remand, 
vigilance in their case was not so great. 

A warder with long chain and clanking keys 
came up to Shorter. 

*The fellow in the gray overcoat and brown 
hat is Morton’s man,’ he whispered. 

Shorter nodded, and the warder passed on. As 
the prisoners under remand came round in droop- 
ing couples, Shorter kept a keen eye upon his 
man. When the latter passed he gave a violent 
start and turned away. 

Shorter marvelled, but said nothing. That he 
had never seen the fellow before he felt certain, 
that he himself had not been recognised he was 
equally positive. In that case Lord Maplehurst 
must be the cause of the agitation. 

Shorter waited further developments. He was 
pleased to notice that the delinquent fought shy 
of his side of the yard. Then he and Maple- 
hurst crossed the intervening space and literally 
forced the man into a corner. 

‘Look at that chap yonder, he whispered 
eagerly; ‘he’s avoiding your lordship, and I 
should very much like to know why. Do you 
recognise him?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ Maplehurst replied. ‘ Any- 
way,you’re quite right. He certainly is fighting 
shy of us. I’ll soon see.’ 

Without further ceremony, Maplehurst strode up 
to the shifty prisoner, and taking him by the 
shoulders, turned him round. He gave a cry of 
astonishment. Shorter hurried to the spot. 


‘I was right, your lordship,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Rather. It’s a funny thing, by George! and 
a good one for your clients that they happened 
to send you here. This is my late secretary, 
Pearson.’ 

The detected rascal gave a groan and grew 
calm again, There was nothing to be gained by 
a further display of assumed innocence. 

Shorter struggled with a tendency to throw up 
his hat and dance a pas seul upon the flagged 
pavement. Never since he had been in business 
had such a streak of luck as this come his way. 
He saw his way now to recover the whole of the 
money lost by his clients, who, out of common 
gratitude—— 

‘What are you doing here?’ Maplehurst 
demanded. 

‘Haven’t a notion, 
‘Burglary they call it. 
of it as your lordship is himself. 
swear,’ 

‘Never committed a burglary in his life,’ 
Shorter said cheerfully. ‘But look here, my 
good sir, there are other things besides. Pictures, 
for instance. You might just as well make a 
clean breast of it. I can lay my hand on Moss 
at any moment ; and he’s certain to squeak. Now, 
whereabouts in Southampton can I find that 
“Santa Anna” ?’ 

Pearson’s face was a study. A peculiar green 
hue, a kind of sickly varnish, glistened upon his 
smooth features. 

‘T don’t know what you are talking about,’ he 
muttered. 

‘Oh yes, you do,’ Shorter went on in the 
same sanguine strain. ‘But for his lordship 
being detained here under an order for contempt 
of court you might have got clear away alto- 
gether. Unfortunately certain letters were found 
upon you which led to the belief that you had 
been guilty of burglary; and so they remanded 
you here. I happen to know that you didn’t 
commit that burglary.’ 

‘I swear I didn’t, Pearson cried eagerly. 

‘I know—I know. But you can’t deny that you 
took advantage of your master’s enforced absence 
from England to personate him; you can’t deny 
that you and Moss hit upon the happy idea of 
getting Manders.’ 

‘Manders,’ Pearson gurgled. 

‘Yes, Manders, And Moss, and Lemaire alias 
Frederic, and a secret way of getting into Messrs 
Hunt & Roscoe’s premises. Never heard of such a 
thing as the wax impression of a safe-key per- 
haps. It was a pretty idea, but you overdid it. 
Most men would have been satisfied with the 
cash for the original picture; but you wanted 
two big lots of cash and the original plunder 
to boot. And the thing turned out trumps 
apparently. Had Lord Maplehurst not trusted 
you so implicitly this thing never could have 
happened.’ 


Pearson said coolly. 
And I’m as innocent 
That 
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*You’re right there,’ Pearson muttered. 

‘And a nice mess you’ve got me into, Maple- 
hurst remarked. ‘Only I shall be away from 
here before you, after all.’ 

Pearson very wisely confined himself to silence. 

‘Unfortunately for you, Shorter resumed, ‘the 
law was allowed to slacken. On the strength of 
the success of your venture you allowed yourself 
to indulge in the flowing bowl to such an extent 
that you found yourself in Southampton station 
instead of in the dock there.’ 

‘The dock will come in due course,’ Maple- 
hurst suggested. 

‘Very neat, your lordship, very neat,’ Shorter 
murmured. ‘Well, after that, you probably got 
into the train in a muddled condition and con- 
sequently found your way to London. Upon 
what happened subsequently I will not enlarge. 
What I am anxious to discover now is what has 
become of the picture and where are the notes 
for which you changed the cheque received from 
Messrs Forrest. 

By this time Pearson had practically recovered 
his equanimity. He knew that he could gain 
nothing either by a defiant or an apologetic 
attitude. 

‘Well’ he said coolly, ‘as you seem to be 
so confoundedly clever, you had better find out 
for yourself. Pity to spoil the riddle by telling 
it.’ 

With which Pearson turned upon his heel 
after politely saluting his late employer. 


‘A wonderfully neat swindle,’ said the latter. 


‘Well, yes, my lord, Shorter remarked. ‘You 
see we can afford to admire the neatness of it, 
seeing that the entertainment is not likely to 
be costly. Barring a few pounds, we shall recover 
all the money and the picture to boot.’ 

‘It’s been costly enough for me,’ Maplehurst 
said grimly. 

Indeed his lordship seemed likely to be the 
only sufferer. But Shorter’s mind was too full 
of other things to concern much about Maple- 
hurst. As speedily as possible he hunted out 
Baron Brantano and informed him what had 
happened. 

‘Of course I can help you further, said the 
latter. ‘1 certainly paid Pearson for the “Santa 
Anna” in Bank of Bechuanaland notes, as his 
spurious lordship objected to a cheque, seeing 
that he was about to travel. I can give you the 
numbers of these notes if you like.’ 

Baron Brantano did more than this. He not 
only produced a list of the numbers of the notes, 
but he was in a position to inform Shorter the 
name of the hotel where Pearson had stayed. 

Armed with this information, Shorter journeyed 
down to Southampton. With very little trouble 
he found out all about ‘Lord Maplehurst.’ The 
latter had been staying at ‘The Old Yacht’ hotel, 
and had announced, prior to his departure, that 
he intended sailing by a certain boat for Jersey. 


By so doing no doubt he intended to reach the 
coast of France by a less conventional route. On 
the day fixed for his departure he had lunched 
somewhat freely, and afterwards departed for the 
station with a friend who was going somewhere 
by train, thus proving the correctness of Shorter’s 
theory. Before his ‘lordship’ quitted the hotel 
he left instructions as to the disposal of his 
luggage ; but as he did not return, and his bill 
remained unpaid, the same was detained. 

‘Eccentric, very eccentric, Shorter said with a 
Solon-like expression. ‘Just what my foolish friend 
told me. However, I’ve come to pay the account, 
and as I’m returning to London, where his lord- 
ship now is, I’ll take his traps with me.’ 

It was a bold stroke, and one which, moreover, 
cost Shorter sixteen pounds in hard cash; but 
as a packing-case and a Gladstone-bag were pro- 
duced he felt pretty assured that he was getting 
good value for his money. And so it transpired ; 
for, when London was reached, Shorter drove 
straight to Piccadilly, and there, in the presence 
of Hunt & Roscoe, forced open both parcels. 

‘Heaven be praised,’ Hunt gasped fervently. 

‘I feel like a new man,’ Roscoe said in the 
same tone. 

For there before them, in all its beauty, stood 
the ‘Santa Anna.’ There was more to come also, 
for in. the Gladstone-bag, crushed between silk 
mufilers, was a bundle of Bank of England notes 
to the value of £19,560, and somewhere about 
the same in Bechuanalands. Taking it alto- 
gether, Hunt & Roscoe looked like getting their 
own back, like saving their reputation both for 
probity and artistic acumen, and all for less than 
£500. 

‘I tell you what we’ll do, Shorter observed 
when at length the partners were sufficiently 
sane to discuss business. ‘So long as the Baron 
gets his money back he has promised me that 
he will say nothing. And if there is a trial, at 
which it comes out that a telegram, apparently 
intended for some one else was used by you to— 
er—that is, in the way of business, people may 
talk. We’ll get Lord Maplehurst to prosecute 
Pearson merely for stealing a picture, you under- 
stand, and we might safely add the charge of 
forgery too. Morton doesn’t know about anything 
besides the burglary ; at least not much.’ 

Needless to say, Messrs Hunt & Roscoe were 
only too willing to agree to this course. And in 
the fullness of time Pearson was put upon his 
trial and sentenced to ten years for larceny and 
five for forgery, having pleaded guilty to the 
charges; so that the name and nature of the 
painting formed no feature at the trial. 

Another fortunate thing transpired for the 
partners. How it was done and how it came 
about will always remain a mystery; but the 
fact remains that Pearson found some way to com- 
municate with Mr Moss; for when the police 
paid the latter rascal a visit he was nowhere to 
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be found. He had managed to get clear away 
and still continues to elude the vigilance of the 
authorities, 

Lord Maplehurst came up to give evidence at the 
trial of Pearson on the same day that an order 
was made for his discharge, ‘so that when he left 
the witness-box he stepped out of it a free man. 
He was quite prepared, he said, to waive his 
claim to the ‘Santa Anna,’ but Lady Maplehurst 
declared that now she would not part with it 


under any circumstances, and Baron Brantano 
gracefully yielded. 

A present of £1000 from Hunt & Roscoe to 
Shorter amply compensated him for all his trouble 
in the matter. 

‘You need not thank us,’ said Roscoe, ‘You 
have saved us a great deal more than that ;’ 
which was true, considering how perilously near 
the firm had been to becoming bankrupt in both 
estate and reputation. 


AUSTRALIAN SNAKES AND SNAKE-YARNS. 


“OME time ago I read in an English 
journal what purported to be an 
account, from personal knowledge, 
of Australian or rather Victorian 
snakes. It was a tissue of errors, 
the most notable of which was the 

assertion that the carpet-snake was one of the 
most venomous. Almost every one knows that the 
carpet-snake is one of the pythons, and therefore 
non-venomous. 

The snake is pre-eminent in this respect, that it 
is the only Victorian animal which is really 
dangerous to man. 

One may hear at times wonderful tales of old- 
men kangaroos trying to drown men in water- 
holes, or of dingoes going in mobs and endangering 
‘the lives of belated travellers; but these are tales 
which, in most instances, are intended to interest 
or terrify new-comers, or, as we call them, ‘new 
chums,’ 

It is, however, an undoubted fact that the pre- 
sence of venomous snakes is a real danger to life ; 
and therefore it is that every man’s hand is against 
them, although they, as a rule, do not show 
fight unless they are attacked or at any rate 
prevented from reaching their holes, 

In and around the snake, also, there lingers a 
weird fascination, caused in part by religious 
history and partly by the beauté du diable which 
it possesses. 

Many people will scoff at the idea of a snake’s 
possessing any beauty, du diable or of any other 
kind ; but they are blinded by the repulsive feeling 
which the sight of the reptile evokes. 

Just as in England, around the fireside on 
winter nights, the conversation turns on ghosts, so 
in Australia, particularly in the bush, and doubly 
so when there are visitors from other lands, the 
talk centres a good deal on the snake. The visitor 
will be wise if he takes what he hears with a 
grain of salt. It is the nature of man to 
exaggerate, and snake-yarns and fish-yarns are 
notorious in Victoria as possessing less truth to 
the acre than any others. 

In travelling about one hears strange accounts 
of various snakes which are not known to the 


field-naturalist—namely, of the hoop-snake, which, 
when it wants to go downhill, takes its tail in its 
mouth and rolls down; of the whip-snake, which 
is so like a whip-lash that men have taken them 
and tried to fasten them to whip-handles ; but, 
most of all, in many districts there is a collection 
of tales about ‘the big snake’ which has been 
seen by one and another at various times. Just 
as the sea-serpent is still occasionally seen by 
imaginative persons, so some of the Victorian 
ranges are haunted by snakes far surpassing in 
size any Victorian snake that has ever been 
measured by scientists. 

Some years ago, while staying at Dean’s Marsh, 
a little hamlet in the Otway Ranges, I had a 
good chance of hearing part of the snake-lore of the 
place: how one man had seen a huge snake at least 
fifteen feet in length lying basking by the road- 
side, and was afraid to tackle it, but on going 
a little farther had met a man on_ horseback 
with a twenty feet stock-whip, and he also on 
seeing the monster feared to disturb it; how 
another had seen it sleeping under a cliff, and 
creeping up to the top had dropped a rock on it, 
and then run away without waiting to see the 
effect. 

The fact is, that no Victorian snake exceeds 
seven feet, if I except the carpet-snake, which is 
found only in the extreme north of the colony. 

This, as I mentioned above, is non-venomous, 
and kills its prey by squeezing it to death. 

There are five kinds of venomous snakes in 
Victoria: the tiger-snake, the black snake, the 
brown snake, the copperhead, and the death-adder. 

The last mentioned is very rare in Victoria, and 
very venomous. It is about two feet long, very 
thick in proportion to its length, of a dull-brown 
colour, and with a flat, wide head. The strangest 
thing about it is that many people believe its 
sting is contained in the tail. 

Leaving the death-adder out of the count, 
there are four species which are fairly common. 
The tiger-snake comes first, in popular estima- 
tion, if not in reality. It is regarded as the most 
venomous and the most savage. It attains in some 
districts a length of about six feet, but the 
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majority of specimens are from three to four feet 
long. Its colouring is variegated, black and brown 
on the back and pale-brown on the belly. When 
attacked it sometimes raises its head to the height 
of about a foot from the ground ; and its appear- 
ance then, as it rests on its coils with its head 
seemingly widened out, its neck contracted, its 
forked tongue flickering out of its mouth, and its 
eyes blazing with rage, makes the average man 
rather chary of approaching. One good point is 
that the backbone of all snakes is easily broken 
by a blow from a stick, and the power of loco- 
motion is thus taken away. Next on the list is 
the black snake. This is rather larger than the 
tiger, and the handsomest of all Victorian snakes. 
The back is jet-black, and shines like a well- 
polished boot, and the belly is a beautiful salmon- 
pink. It is less common than the tiger-snake, and 
is very frequently confounded with the copperhead. 
The brown snake is brown on the back, whity- 
brown on the belly, and about the same length as 
the other two. The commonest of all, at any rate 
near Melbourne, is the copperhead, which is found 
in most parts of Victoria. As its name implies, 
it has a coppery head, a dark back, and a 
yellowish belly. It is very hard in some cases 
to distinguish the various species, as they vary 
so much in size and colour in different places. 
For instance, in the Otway Ranges, near Lorne, 
which is now a fashionable watering - place, a 
snake four feet long is considered large, while 
in Gippsland it is a common thing to find them 
five or six feet in length. 

Another circumstance which causes confusion 
is the fact that the male and female are not 
exactly alike. 

Having now briefly described the chief kinds 
of snakes, I shall mention a few facts in connec- 
tion with them which have come under my own 
notice or have been told me on reliable authority. 

In travelling through the bush, nearly every- 
body carries a stick, and so is prepared if a 
snake is seen. One peculiarity of snakes is that 
they seem to vanish if the eye is once turned 
away from them. You may see a snake lying 
seemingly asleep, you look round for a moment, 
and when you look back the snake is gone. It 
is surprising how small a hole or covering serves 
as a retreat. They are rather partial to rabbit 
burrows, and rabbits and snakes seem to dwell 
together in amity, though I expect the snake 
never goes hungry while there are young rabbits 
about. Hollow logs are a favourite haunt, and 
in this way they are sometimes brought into the 
heart of Melbourne by wood-carters. Snakes are 
generally plentiful in swamps; snipe-shooters at 
times get more snakes than snipe, and dogs are 
sometimes bitten. The ‘record’ bag was five 
snipe and fifteen snakes; and, though I cannot 
vouch for its truth, it may be true, as I got the 
same average myself—namely, one snipe and three 
snakes. 


Dogs often learn to kill snakes, but they are 
certain to be killed themselves sooner or later. 
Their modus operandi, when they find a snake, is 
to spring on it, seize it near the neck, give it a 
vigorous shake, let go, and jump back before 
the snake can strike; if the first shake does not 
disable, they seize and shake again till they kill 
it. I once saw two dogs kill a snake in this 
way. very neatly ; the moment one dog let go the 
other seized hold, and the snake had no chance 
at all. 

Another snake-destroyer is the laughing-jack- 
ass or giant kingfisher, a bird as large as a small 
pigeon, and possessing a very powerful bill. This 
bird seizes the snake by the neck, flies up 
twenty feet or so into the air and then drops it; 
if the first fall is not enough it continues the 
operation till its prey is thoroughly disabled. I 
may mention that this bird is the champion 
humourist of the ‘bush,’ though I am sorry to say 
no Australian poet has yet risen to celebrate it 
as it deserves. ‘ 

Eagles, hawks, and crows also destroy snakes ; 
the iguana, a large lizard which attains a length 
of five or six feet,'and has an armoured skin 
like the crocodile, is also regarded as a snake- 
killer; and tame and wild cats take part in the 
good work. 

Summer is of course the time of activity for all 
the snakes, as they lie dormant or semi-dormant 
in winter. They begin to come out from their 
holes in September, and are found from then 
till May. Their food consists of lizards, mice, 
frogs, and other small deer, and they are popu- 
larly credited with possessing a fondness for milk. 
They are all fond of the water, and are strong 
swimmers, 

As a proof of this, I may mention that, on 
one occasion, when yachting in the Gippsland 
Lakes, we met a tiger-snake swimming from 
one point of land to another, and at least three 
miles from the nearest land. He was swimming 
strongly and well; but a charge of shot broke 
his back, and the last we saw of him was his 
body floating belly upwards. I have also seen 
snakes swimming across rivers, and have known 
them to be found at the bottom of wells. 

There are few bush farmhouses which have 
not had their snake-history. One of the most 
remarkable tales, and one which I know to be 
true, was told me at Hedi, a little place on 
the King River, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Melbourne as the crow flies. The 
eight-year-old son of one of the settlers was 
accustomed to sleep with the other children in a 
small room a little distance from the house. All 
at once the little fellow began to tell his sisters 
and then his father and mother that a snake © 
used to come into his bed. When sent to bed 
at night he used to cry, and say he was afraid of 
the snake. His parents, not believing the story, 
and thinking it was an invention, threatened to 
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whip him if he said anything more about it, and 
this silenced him. However, a few mornings 
after, the little fellow overslept himself, and 
when one of his sisters went to call him, she, to 
her horror, saw a large black snake coiled on the 
pillow by the boy’s head. She at once rushed 
out and gave the alarm, and an elder brother ran 
to the spot, armed with a pitchfork; he went 
in, deftly thrust the handle of the fork into the 
middle of the coil, yanked the snake on to the 
floor, and then despatched it with a couple of 
blows. The little fellow was none the worse in 
one way, but his nerves were so shaken that his 
parents had to send him to town for a time. 

In another house, the lady on going down to 
her dairy one day found it tenanted by an 
unwelcome intruder in the shape of a snake. 
None of the menfolk were near the house, so 
she seized the broom, killed the snake, and then 
fainted. I expect most ladies would have fainted 
first; but in the bush familiarity breeds, not 
exactly contempt, but at any rate fearlessness. 

On the other hand, I was once out wallaby- 
shooting with a man who insisted on poking his 
gun into every tussock of grass before he would 
put his foot down; and I heard of another who, 
when the cry of snake was raised, dropped his 
gun, made a bee-line for the nearest house, and 
refused to budge from it until they came for him 
with a buggy. When they returned to the hotel 
to spend the night, the practical joker of the 
party put an eel into the timid one’s bed and 
nearly frightened him into a fit. 

I was once walking along the Erskine River, 
at Lorne, in company with two friends, one of 
whom was rather afraid of snakes. We were 
stepping from rock to rock, whiling away the 
journey with talk, when suddenly my timid 
friend ‘shied’ across to the other side like a 
flash. ‘What’s up?’ said I; and looking forward 
I saw, about three feet from me, a tiger-snake, 
partly coiled, but with head upraised about a 
foot and flattened out, just as it seemed in the 
act to strike ; however, my stick was the quicker, 
and one well-directed blow broke his back. This 
explained my timid friend’s ‘shy;’ and after 
chaffing him a bit, and smashing the snake’s head 
with a stone, we went on our way. 

We had not gone far when ‘another snake was 
espied. It at once dived into the water, which 
was about three feet deep, and seemed to be 
trying to hide itself under a rock at the bottom 
of the pool. My friend, anxious to retrieve his 
reputation, shouted, ‘Let me at him,’ and rushed 
forward with lifted stick to the edge; but the 
edge was slippery, and next moment he and stick 
and snake were in the pool together. Surely 
never man was frightened more ; one frantic leap, 
and he was yards away. We roared with 
laughter at his plight, and the joke was so good 
that we were almost tempted to let the innocent 
cause escape ; but that could not be. 


There are no professional snake-charmers in 
Australia ; but we have professional snake-catchers, 
as the following anecdote will show. A friend, 
a chemist in Melbourne, was one day standing 
behind his counter when a_ sleepy-looking 
countryman strolled into the shop, and accosted 
him with the question, ‘I say, boss, do you want 
to buy any snakes?’ ‘What!’ said my friend ; 
‘have you any?’ 

‘Oh yes, boss,’ said the man, plunging his 
hand into a bran-bag which he was carrying, 
and bringing out three or four. He was coming 
up to the counter with them, when my friend 
yelled to him to stand still, as he was quite 
near enough. 

‘Oh! they won’t bite, boss” said the man, 
continuing to handle them as if they were 
kittens. 

‘You stand where you are, and put the brutes 
back in the bag, and then I'll talk to you, 
shouted my friend. 

The man obeyed, and my friend then asked 
him what he was doing with the snakes. 

‘Well, boss,’ said he, ‘I brought them from the 
country to sell to the Zoological Gardens in the 
Royal Park ; but none are wanted there just now, 
and so I am trying to sell them elsewhere.’ 

‘T’ll give you a crown for the largest, if you 
will put him into a bottle for me,’ said my 
friend. 

‘Done, boss,’ said the fellow ; and plunging his 
hand again into the bag, he drew out a tiger- 
snake about five feet long; and, again remarking 
‘he won't bite,’ he proceeded to stuff it head first 
into the bottle. 

It was so large that its head began to get 
perilously near the mouth of the bottle before its 
body and tail were all in; but the man pooh- 
poohed the idea of danger, and continued to push 
away till his task was accomplished. 

My friend at once filled the bottle with spirits, 
corked it tightly, and now exhibits it to admiring 
friends as a memento of ‘what may happen to a 
man in Melbourne.’ There is a sequel to the 
story which also presents some comical features. 

Another chemist, who had a collection of 
curios, lived a few streets away, and my friend, 
thinking to do him a good turn, sent the man 
there. 

A week or two afterwards they met, and chemist 
No, 2 started the conversation by asking angrily, 
‘What on earth did you mean by sending that 
infernal lunatic to my shop?’ 

‘What lunatic?’ said No. 1. 

‘Why, the fellow with the snakes. He marched 
into my shop, said you had sent him, and 
immediately hauled out a handful. I bolted out 
of the door, rushed to the nearest policeman, 


and had the fellow arrested; and I’ll thank you ~ 


to keep your lunatics to yourself in future.’ 
A good many adventures, some comic and some 
dangerous, happen to sportsmen when out shoot- 
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ing; and with one cf them, which happened to 
myself, and is quite inexplicable by me, I will 
conclude. 

Two of us were walking on opposite sides of 
the river Campaspe, near Woodend, a country- 
town about fifty miles from Melbourne. It was 
not far from the source of the river, and so the 
stream was only about twelve feet wide. The 
banks on either side rose to the height of about 
four feet. Suddenly my mate shouted out some- 
thing to his dog, and at the same moment I saw 
a large copperhead glide quickly down the bank 


into the water. Bang went the gun, and the shot, 
striking the water, raised a little cloud of spray. 
Out of this cloud soared about twelve inches of the 
business end of the snake—that is, his head and 
neck. It rose to the height of about ten feet, 
passed directly over my head, and fell on the grass 
about five yards away, alive and wriggling. The 
charge of shot had of course cut the snake clean in 
two, and the body had floated down the stream ; 
but how the head and neck could rise to such a 
height, and be propelled to such a distance, was 
then, as it is still, a puzzle. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A COLLABORATOR. 


HAD written three comedies, and 
spent a small fortune getting them 
typewritten (for managers are re- 
markable for two things, an anxiety 
to get plays and a capacity for 
losing them), before any one in 

authority had given me the slightest encourage- 

ment. It was, therefore, with delight that I 
read and re-read the following letter: ‘DxEar Sir, 
—I have read your comedy with much interest, 

and shall be glad to see you at the —— Theatre 
at twelve o'clock next Wednesday.’ The signature 
which followed was that of a well-known London 
manager. 

I need hardly say I was there at the appointed 
time ; indeed I was in the Strand a good hour 
before it, wondering if the passers-by took me 
for a celebrity. What dreams I indulged in 
during that hour’s ‘perambulation !_ What pleasant, 
idiotic dreams! They were dispelled quickly in 
the actor-manager’s dressing-room. The play was 
hopelessly unactable, he said ; and he rattled off its 
faults of construction with such amazing rapidity 
that I felt ready to sink through the floor. 

‘Then you don’t want it, I gasped finally. 

‘Certainly not, he replied; ‘but I have a 
proposal to make. Your dialogue is excellent ; 
and as I have a good plot, and know all about 
stage requirements, I think we might write a 
play together.’ Then he produced several pages of 
foolscap and read to me for twenty minutes. Not 
a ghost of a plot could I see; only a bewilder- 
ing set of old stage incidents and situations 
having little or no connection with each other. 

‘Don’t you think there’s too much material 
here, I protested mildly, ‘for one play ?’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear fellow, he answered. 
‘What the public want is fat and plenty of 
it; it will be your business, of course, to weld 
the material into a homogeneous whole.’ 

I thought of my own play lovingly, with its 
scenes fresh from life, and its characters drawn 
from my best friends—or enemies, as the case 
might be—and sighed. 


However, I told him I would think it over, 
and left, feeling years older, a hack, a mere 
machine. My friends—confound them !—said I was 
very lucky, and should accept the great man’s 
offer forthwith ; and when I asked them hopelessly 
what could be done in this present year of grace 
with a repentant convict and a comic man who 
saves the heroine from the villain of the piece, 
they said grimly that that was my _ business, 
I made it my business, and a dreary, wretched 
business it was. 

When the scenario was completed I took it with 
me to the manager’s house, with little hope that 
he would be satisfied. But he was delighted. 
Perhaps he saw in it some faint resemblance to 
the child he had entrusted to me, and had 
parental feelings with regard to it. He spent a 
whole evening, anyway, making marginal cor- 
rections in pencil. I spent another proving to 
him the corrections were wrong. 

Then came the dialogue, at which he confessed, 
modestly, he was no hand, so that I completed 
act by act, and he passed it with approval. It 
would be altered and cut, he said, at rehearsal, 
but he wouldn’t bother about it now. Then he 
made two stipulations: (1) that I should tell 
nobody what work in the play was mine and what 
his; and (2) that I shouldn’t attend rehearsals till 
he asked me to. 

‘An author’s only in the way, my boy,’ he 
said ; ‘he gets nervous and puts all the company 
out.’ 

I agreed to both stipulations wearily. I was 
in two minds about the play: I wanted it to 
be a success and yet I didn’t. I felt, if it 
succeeded, the public wouldn’t care for my 
own plays; for it was the embodiment of 
everything stagy, everything I detested in plot 
and treatment. Yet success would mean money, 
which I wanted badly, and managers would there- 
after read my work at any rate. 

Rehearsals had been going on for a week when 
my presence was requested at the theatre. I was 
shown into the stalls, which were very dark and 
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draughty, and told to listen. I had my type- 
written copy of the play, and tried to follow the 
acting in the dim light. It was a difficult matter, 
for even at this stage the dialogue had been 
altered a great deal. Unlooked-for retentions 
occurred, however, in the shape of typewriter’s 
blunders, which had not been corrected in the 
manager’s copy, and which made absolute non- 
sense of many of the sentences. I mentioned this 
to my collaborator, and he was quite annoyed ; 
not at the fact, but with me. 

‘It’s of no consequence,’ he said; ‘and it’s too 
late to alter anything now.’ 

I wish it had been. 

After this rehearsal I felt certain that the 
play was doomed. At times I tried to think 
differently, especially when it was praised, as it 
generally was, by the actors and actresses; and 
then I would remember the well-known adage, 
‘When actors praise a play during rehearsal, look 
out for a dead failure, and would return to my 
original mind. It is in the nature of things 
that actors should be bad prophets. Their art is 
the art of imitation, and they are, as a class, 
imitative in character. They like parts and 
situations which have succeeded before, and 
forget that what the public want is life, not 
stage life. : 

In spite of the manager’s dictum, alterations 
went on apace, and everybody lent a hand. 
‘That'll fetch ’em,’ said the low-comedy man 
one day to me, as he reeled off some lines he 
had interpolated from an old play by Bouci- 
cault. 

‘I think I have improved my love-scene, 
don’t you?’ said the pretty leading lady, as 
she read me a passage from Sweet Lavender 
which she thought fitted in so nicely. ‘It was 
8o effective at Terry’s, don’t you know?’ 

‘I hope you won’t mind,’ exclaimed a modest 
young man, who acted in a small part as the 
mayor of a provincial town, ‘but I’ve put in 
one or two wheezes from my old part in The 
Private Secretary. Will take ’em out if you 
object ; but they got me a lot of hands in the 
provinces.’ 

My friends congratulated me on all sides, and 
wondered why I looked so gloomy; and female 
relations went so far as to choose a future home 
for me in Eaton Square, and began to think of 
furniture, 

At last the fateful night arrived, and I found 
myself in the pit, after an altercation with the 
man at the door, who wouldn’t admit me. The 
first two acts seemed to go well—fairly well, 
at any rate; and I went up to the stall bar, 
among the critics, in order to move about and be 
seen. Nobody knew me, however, and perhaps it 
was just as well. The critics were hostile to 
“m, man. I slunk back into the pit and waited 
there during the final act. At the last rehearsal 
the actor-manager, in spite of my protests, had 


altered the original unhappy ending. ‘They 
won’t stand it, my boy. They must go away 
happy, you know,’ he had said, and the 
company echoed the sentiment. Consequently 
none of them knew their parts, and stumbled 
through them anyhow. At first the audience 
was tolerant; but I didn’t like it when the 
man next to me began to eat an orange; then 
another followed suit; and there was some 
tittering, followed by a remark from the gallery 
which set it in a roar. It was all up, I could 
see; but I went behind, determined to face the 
music ; and, after ‘making up’ in the orthodox 
manner, was discovered by a jeering crowd 
hand-in-hand with my collaborator. He had 
insisted on taking my hand, with the view, I 
suppose, of encouraging me. We looked, said a 
lady friend afterwards, like two linked cherubs 
about to be immolated. 

The next morning I had six papers brought to 
me by a considerate brother before I was out of 
bed, all containing long hostile criticisms ; also, a 
letter from the manager, begging me to come to 
the theatre at once. ‘Further alterations,’ he 
wrote, ‘would have to be made, or the play was 
done for.’ Further alterations! I smiled grimly 
and went off without breakfasting. When I reached 
the theatre all the principal actors were present, 
and all talking at once. A number of them 
had been up most of the night ‘writing up’ each 
other’s parts. Not their own partsnow! They 
had done that before, and were quite satisfied 
with them, but each other's! For all thought 
the faults of the play lay outside their own 
spheres of influence. Asked casually for my 
views, I suggested harking back to the original 
manuscript; but as this proposition was hailed 
with derision, I washed my hands of the 
affair. In a week the run came to an end, 
and the theatre was closed. I still send out 
my three original comedies occasionally, and 
they sometimes come back to me after many 
days. But I have not yet written a fourth. 
Perhaps I shall some day. Who knows? 


MAY-BLOSSOM. 
Sort blossom-snow, so white and sweet, 
That drifts about my aimless feet, 
As far afield I stray, 
You call to mind those bygone hours 
When all the paths were bright with flowers, 
And life was sweet as May. 


The earth’s a mist of growing things, 
The sunny air a world of wings 
Which cleave the lustrous blue ; 
I reach and break a fragrant spray, 
And then go singing all the way, 
For summer comes with you! - 
E. Martueson. 
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